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FIRST ACT 

[Outside the Bath Hotel. A portion of the 
main buildinji: can he seen to the right. 
An open, park-like place with a fountain, 
groups of tine old trees, and shrubbery, 
fo the left, a little pavilion almost covered 
with ivy and Vir^jinia creeper. A table 
and chair outside it. At the back a view 
over the fjord, right out to sea, with head- 
lands ana small islands in the distance. 
It is a calm, warm and sunny summer 
morning.] 

[Pkofessok Kubek and Mrs. Maia Rubp.k 
are sitting in basket chairs beside a cov- 
ered table on the lawn outside the hotel, 
having just breakfasted. They have cham- 
pagne and seltzer-water on the table, 
and each has a newspaper. Professor 
RuBEK is an elderly man of distinguished 
appearance, wearing a black velvet jacket, 
and for the rest in light summer attire. 
Maia is quite young, with a vivacious ex- 
pression and lively, teasing eyes, yet with 
a suggestion of latigue. She wears an 
elegant travelling dress.] 
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MAIA. 

{SUs/or S0mt Hmt M though witingfor tht 
Professou tps»y something, then Uts her paper 
irop,wUhadeepsigh.\ Oh. dear. dear, dearl 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Locks up from his paptr.\ Well. Mala? 
What is the matter with you? 

MAIA« 

Just listen how silent it is here. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\SmUii miulg€Hily.\ And you can hear 



that? 
What? 



MAIA. 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

The silence? 

MAIA. 

Yes, Indeed I can. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Well, perhaps you are right, mein Kind. 
One can really hear the silence. 
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When We Dead Awaken 3 

MAIA. 

Heaven knows you can — when it's so abso- 
lutely overpowering as it is here — 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Here at the Baths, you mean? 

MAIA. 

Everywhere at home here, it seems to me. 
Of course, there was noise and bustle enough ' 
in the town. But I don't know how it is— 
even the noise and bustle seemed to have 
something dead about it. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[ IVM a searching giafue.\ You don't seem 
particularly glad to be at home again, Maia? 

MAIA. 

[Looks at him, ] Are you glad ? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Evasiveiy,] I? 

MAIA. 

Yes, you, who have been so much, much 
farther away than I. Are you entirely happy, 
now that you are at home again? 
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4 When We Dead Awaken 

PROFESSOR RUBBK. 

No— to be quite honest — perhaps not en- 
tirely happy. 

MAIA. 

[IVM OMima/iom.] There, you seel Didn't 
I know itt 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

I have perhaps been too long abroad. I 
have drifted quite away from all this — this 
home life. 

MAIA. 

[JSa^er/y^ drawing her chair nearer him.\ 
There, you see, Rubek! We had much better 
get away again I As quickly as ever we can. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\Samewhaiimpatienily:\ Well, well; that is 
what we intend to do, my dear Maia. You 
know that 

MAIA. 

But why not now — at once? Only think 
how cosy and comfortable we could be down 
there, in our lovely new house — 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\Wiih a forhearing smi/e.'] We ought by 
rights to say, our lovely new home — 
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When We Dead Awaken 5 

MAIA. 

[Shor/iy.] I prefer to say house— let us 
keep to that. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[J/is eyes dwelling on her.] You are really 
a strange little creature. 

MAIA. 

Am I so strange? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Yes, I think so. 

MAIA. 

But why, pray? Perhaps because I'm not 
desperately in love with mooning about up 
here? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Which of us was it that had absolutely set 
her heart upon our coming north this summer ? 

MAIA. 

I admit it was I. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

It was certainly not I, at any rate. 

MAIA. 

But, good heavens, who could have fore- 
seen that everything would have altered so 
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6 When We Dead Awaken 

terribly at home here ? And in such a short 
time, tool Why, it is only just four years 
since I went away. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Since you were married, yes. 

MAIA. 

, Married? What has that to do with the 
matter? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[OfniiMMMg,'] Since you became the Frau 
Professor, and found yourself mistress of a 
charming home — I beg your pardon — a very 
handsome house, I ought to say; and a villa 
on the Lake of Taunitz, just at the point that 
has become most fashionable, too — in fact, 
it is all very handsome and distinguished, 
Maia, there's no denying that And spacious, 
too. We need not alwajrs be treading on 
each other's heels. 

MAIA. 

[Lightly.'] No, no, no— there's certainly 
no lack of house-room, and that sort of 
thing. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Remember, too, that you have been living 
in altogether more spacious and distinguished 
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When We Dead Awaken 7 

surroundings — in more polished society than 
you were accustomed to at home — 

MAIA. 

[Looking at him^ Ah, so you think it Is / 
that have changed ? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Indeed I do, Maia. 

MAIA. 

I alone ? Not the people here ? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Oh, yes; they too — a little, perhaps. And 
not at all in the direction of amiability; that 
I readily admit* 

MAIA. 

I should think you must admit it, indeed. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Changing the subject!] Do you know how 
it affects me when I look at the life of the 
people around us here ? 



MAIA. 



No. Tell me. 
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raOFESSOR RUBEK. 

It makes me think of that night we spent 
in the train, when we were coming up here— 

MAIA. 

Why, you were sound asleep all the time. 

PROrtSSOR RUBBK. 

Not quite. I noticed how silent it became 
>at all the little roadside stations. I heard 
the silence— like you, Maiar- 



Hm, — like me; yes. 

PROFBSSOR RUBEK. 

— and that assured me that we had crossed 
the frontier— that we were really at home. 
For the train stopped at all the little stations 
•^although there was nothing doing at all. 

MAIA. 

Then why did it stop— though there was 
nothing to be done? 

FROrBSSOR RUBER. 

Can't say. No one got out or in; but all 
the same the train stopped a long, endless 
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time. And at every station I could make out 
that there were two raiU'ay men walking up 
and down the platform— one had a lantern in 
his hand — and they said things to each other 
in the night, low, and toneless, and meaning- 
less. 

MAIA. 

Yes, that is quite true. There are alwajrs 
two men walking up and down, and talking — 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

—of nothing. [Cka/ii^iHg to a iivfiier tone,'] 
But just wait till to-morrow. Then we shall 
have the great luxurious steamer coining up 
the harbour. We'll get on board her, and 
sail all round the coast — northward hoi-* 
right to the polar sea. 

MAIA. 

Yes; but then you will see nothmg of the 
country — and of the people. And that waa 
what you particularly wanted. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Sk^ri and tHappUkly.\ I have sera more 
than enough. 
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MAIA. 

Do you think a sea vofagc will be better 
for you? 

PaOFBSSOR RUBKK. 

It is alwajrs a change. 

MAIA. 

Well, well, if only it is the right thing for 
you — 

PROPK8SOR RUBBK. 

For me? The right thing? There is noth- 
ing in the world the matter with me. 

MAIA. 

[Rises amd gois yf to him.] Yes, there is, 
Rubek. I am sure you must feel it yourself. 

PROrSSSOR RUBBK. 

Why, my dearest Mala — ^what should be 
amiss with me? 

MAIA. 

[RfhiMd him, heHt/itig ot^r the hack of hit 
ehtur.] That you must tell me. You have 
begun to wander about without a moment's 
' peace. You cannot rest anywhere — neither 
at home nor abroad. You have become quite 
misanthropic of late. 
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When We Dead Awaken 1 1 

PKOPKSSOR RUBBK. 
[IVith a tomeh 0/ sarcasm.] Dear me— 
have you noticed that? 

MAIA. 

No one that knows you can help noticing 
it. And then it seems to me so sad that you 
have lost all pleasure in your work. 

PROrCSSOR RUBBK. 

That too, eh? 

MAIA. 

You that used to be so indefatigable — 
working morning to night! 

PROKBSSOR RUBKK. 

[Gi0owuJy.\ Used to be, yes— 

MAIA. 

But ever since you got your great master- 
piece out of hand — 

l*KOKK..HS()K KUMKK. 

(AWr th^ughi/uliy.] •'The ResurrecUon 
Day"— 

MAIA. 

— the masterpiece that has gone round the 
whole world, and made you so famous— 
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12 When Wc Dead Awaken 

FROPCSSOR IlUa£K, 

Perhaps that is just the misfortune, MaJa. 

MAIA. 
FROF£SSOR RUOEK, 

^ When I had finished this masterpiece of 

! mine — \Makts 4i passwnaie mpvemati wiik hii 

* kmMd]—iot ••The Resurrection Day" is a 

masterpiece! Or was one in the beginning 

No^ it is one stilL It must, must, must 

be a masterpiece. 

MAIA. 

[Lpoks ai kirn in ast0nisknuniJ\ Why, 
Rubek— all the world knows that. 

PROPtSaOR RUBIK. 

\Skcri^ rtpellenily.X Ail the world knows 
nothingl Understands nothingi 

MAIA. 

Well, at any rate it can divine something — 

PROFESSOR RUBKK. 

Something that isn't there at all; yes. 
^^ Something that never was in my mind. Ah, 
ye^ that they can all go into ecstasies over. 
[Growling to himsclL] 
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When Wc Dead Awaken 13 

What is the good of worki ng onwelLto 1 
death lor the mob and the maSSei=lor •i^l \ 
the worldl" 

MAIA. 

Do you think it is better, then— do you 
think it is worthy of you, to do nothing at all 
but a portrait bust now and then ? ^ ^ 

pRorassoR rubbk. 
\WUh a sly smU.\ They are not exactly 
portrait busU that I turn oat Maia. 

MAIA. 

Yes, indeed they are— for the last two or 
three years— ever since you finished your 
great group and got it out of the house — 

PROFESSOR RUBEE. 

All the same, they are no mere portrait 
busts, I assure you. 

MAIA. 

What are they, then ? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

There is something equivocal, something ^ / 
cryptic lurking in and behind these busts— '^ I 
a secret something, that the people them- ; » 
selves can not see. 
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MAIA« 



Indeed? 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Decistvefy.'} I alone can see it. And it 

amuses me unspeakably. On the surface I 

^give them the *' striking likeness/' as they 

call it, that they all stand and gape at in 

/astonishment — 

[Lowers his voice.] 
—but at bottom they are all respectable, 
pompous horse-faces, and self-opinionated 
donkey-muzzles, and lop-eared, low-browed 
dog-skulls, and fatted swine-snouts — and 
sometimes dull, brutal bull-fronts as well. 



[fndiffren/fyJ] 
mals, in fact. 



MAIA. 

All the dear domestic ani- 



PROPKSSOR RUBEK. 

Simply the dear domestic animals, Maia. 

All the animals which men have bedeviled in 

their own image — and which have bedeviled 

men in return. 

[Empties his champagne-glass and laughs.] 
And it is these double-faced wprks of art 

that 'our 'excellent'" plutocrats come and order 
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When We Dead Awaken 15 

of me. And pay for \n all good falih-*nd^' 
in good round figures, too — almost their 
weight in gold, as the saying goes. 

MAIA. 

[Fm Ais giass.} Come, Rubekl Drink 
and be happy. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Passes Ais hand several times aeross his 
forehead and Uans back in his ehair.] I am 
happy, Maia. Really hoppy— in a way. 
[Short silence.] 

For after all there is a certain.happiness in , 
feeling oneself free and independent on every 
hand-in having at one's command every - 
thing one can possibly. >vishfor-aLl.o.ut ward, 
things, that is to say^ Doyou^not agLeewith 
me, Maia? 

MAIA. 

Oh, yes; I agree. All that is well enough 

in its way. 

[Looking at him.] 

But do you remember what you promised 

me the day we came to an understanding on 

—on that diflScult subject— 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[AUSr] — the subject of our marriage; yes. 
It was rather a hard matter for you, Maia. 






MAIA. 

[CfmiiMuing unruffled] — and agreed that I 
to go abroad with you, and live there for 
good and all — and enjoy myself. Do you 
remember what you promised me that day ? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Skakiug his head.'] No, I can't say that I 
da Wellt what did I promise ? 

MAIA. 

You said you would take me.lip .to a high 
-^ mountain and show me. all the. glory of the • 
world 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[ WM a siighi siar/J] Did I promise you 
tha^too? 

MAIA. 

Me too? Who else, pray? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[/udijireuffy.] No, no; I only meant did 
I promise to show you — 
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MAIA. 

— all the glory of the world? Yes, you did. 
And all that glory should be mine, you said. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

That is a sort of figure of speech that I 
was in the habit of using at one time. 

MAIA. 

Only a figure of speech? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Yes; a schoolboy phrase — the sort of thing 
I used to say when I wanted to lure the neigh- 
hours' children out to play with me, in the' 
woods and on the mountains. 

MAIA. 

[Looking hard at him. ] Perhaps you only 
wanted to lure me out to play, as well? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Passing ii off as a jest,] Well, has it not 
been a tolerably amusing game, Maia? 



[aidij.l 
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MAIA. 

I did. not go.with_youjonly_to 
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PROrSSSOR RUBSK. 

No» no; I daresay not 

If AIA. 

And you never took me uiLwith you to 
any high mountain, or showed me — 

PROFESSOR RUBSK. 

[fVM iVriVo/;^.]— all the gLo.ry. of the 
world? No, I did not For, let me tell^ou 
something: you are not really born to. Jzie a 
mountaineer, little Maia. 

IfAIA. 

[Trying io control herself^ Yet at one time 
you seemed to think I was. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Four or five years ago; yes. 

[Stretching himself in his chair.] 
Four or five years— it's a long, long time, 
Mai4. 

IfAIA. 

\Lookingai kirn wUka bitter expression^ Has 
the time seemed so very long to you, Rubek? 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 



I am beginning jnow to jRndjtji jp9^ long- 

[Yawning.] 
Now and then, you know. 



IfAIA. 



{Returning to her placed] I shall not bore 
you any longer. 

[She resumes her seat, takes up the news- 

§aper, and begins turning over the leaves, 
ilence on both sides.] 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Leaning on his elbows across the table^ and 
looking at her teasingly.] Is the Frau Pro- 
fessor offended? 

MAIA. 

[Gfldly, without looking up.] No, not at all. 

[Visitors to the baths, most of them ladies, 
begin to pass, singly and in groups, through 
the park from the right ana out to the left] 

[Waiters bring refreshments from .the hotel, 
and go off behind the pavilion.] 

[The Inspector, wearing gloves and carry- 
ing a stick, comes from his rounds in the 
park, meets visitors, bows politely, and ex- 
changes a few words with soitoe of them.] 

THE INSPECTOR. 

[Advancing to Professor Kubzk's table and 
politely taking off his hat.] I have the honour 
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to wish you good morning, Mn. Rubek. 
Good morning, Professor Rubek. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Good morning, good morning, Inspector. 

THE INSPECTOR. 

[Addressing himulf to Mrs. Rubek.] May 
I venture to ask if you have slept well? 

MAIA._ 

Yes, thank you; excellently — for my part, 
I always sleep like a stone. 

THE INSPECTOR. 

I am delighted to hear it. The first night 
in a strange place is often rather trying. And 
the Professor? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Oh, my^ night's. rest is never jnuch- to boast 
of— especially of late. 

THE INSPECTOR. 

[ With a show of sympathy. ^ Oh, that is a 
pity. But after a few weeks' sUy at the Balhs 
you will quite get over that. 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\LoohiHg up at him,\ Tell me, Inspector-^ 
are any of your patients in the habit of taking 
baths during the night? 

THE INSPECTOR. 

\AsiOHished.'\ During the night? No; I 
have never heard of such a thing. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Have you not? 

THE INSPECTOR. 

No; I don't know of any one so ill as to 
require such treatment. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Well, at any rate, there is some one who is 
in the habit of walking about the park by 
night? 

THE INSPECTOR. 

\Smiling and shaking his head."] No, Pro- 
fessor — that would be against the rules. 

MAIA. 

[ImpatientiyJ] Good heavens, Rubek; I 
told you so this morning — you must have 
dreamt it I 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Drify.] Indeed? Must I? Thank youl 
(Turning to the Inspector.] 

The fact is, I got up last night— I couldn't 
sleep— and I wanted to see what sort of night 
it was — 

THE INSPECTOR. 

[AHentivefy.'] To be sure— and then? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

I looked jout at the window — ^and caught 
sight of a white figure in there among the 
trees. 

MAIA. 

[SmiiiMg to the Inspector.] And the Pro- 
fessor declares that the figure was dressed in 
a bathing costume — 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

something like it, I said 
distinguish very clearly 
somf thing white. 



I couldn't 
But I am sure it was 



THE INSPECTOR. 

Most remarkable. Was it a gentleman or 
ahuly? 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

I could almost have sworn it was a lady. 
But then after it came another figure. ' And 
that one was quite dark — like a shadp^ir — 

THE INSPECTOR. 

[Siarting^ A dark one? Quite black, per- 
haps? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Yes; it certainly seemed so to me. 

THE INSPECTOR. 

\A lighi breaking in upon him.'\ And behind 
the white figure? Following close upon 
her? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Yes — at a little distance — 

THE INSPECTOR. 

Aha! Then I think I can explain the mys- 
tery, Professor. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Well, what was it, then? 

MAIA. 

\Simultancously:\ Was the Professor really 
not dreaming? 
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THE INSPECTOR. 

{Suddenly whisperings as he directs their 

attention itnvards the background on the righ/.'] 

Hush, if you please! Look there — don't 

speak loud for a moment. 

[A slender lad>% dressed in linerCreafVMPirhite 
cashmerei and followed i>y.^a .SU.ter jof 
Mercy in. black, with a silver cross Hang- 
ing by a chain on her breast, comes for- 
ward from behind the hotel, and crosses 
the nark towards the pavilion in front on 
the left. Her face is pale, and its lines 
seem to have sti£fenea; the eyelids are 
drooped, and the eyes appear as though 
they saw nothing. Her dress comes down 
to her feet, and clings to the body in per- 

Eendicular folds. Over her head, neck, 
reast, shoulders and arms she wears a 
large shawl of white crape. She keeps 
her arms crossed upon her breast. She 
carries her body inmiovably,and her steps 
are stiff and measured. The Sister's bear- 
ing is also measured, and she has the air 
of a servant. She keeps her brown pier- 
cing eyes incessantly fixed upon the lady. 
Waiters, with napkins on their arms, 
come forward in the hotel doorway, and 
cast curious glances at the strangers, who 
take no notice of anything, and, without 
looking round, enter the pavilion.] 

raoPESsoR rubbk. 
Iffas risen slowly and involuntarily^ and 
stands staring at the closed door of thtpavil- 
M.] Who was that lady ? 
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THE INSPECTOR. 

She is a. Stranger "who has rented* the^ittle 
pavilion there. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

A foreigner? 

THE INSPECTOR. 

Presumably. At any rate they both came 
from abroad — about a week ago. They have 
never been here before. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK 

[Decidedly; looking at him.'] It was she I 
saw in the park last night. 

THE INSPECTOR. 

No doubt it must have been. I thought so 
from the first. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

What is this lady's name, Inspector? 

THE INSPECTOR. 

She has registered herself as ''Madame jde 
SatQw, with companion." We know nothing 
more. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Reflecting.] Satow? Satov? 
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IfAIA. 

[Laughing mockingly^ Do you know any 
one of that name, Rubek? Eh? 

PR0PE880R RUBEK. 

\Shaktng his headJ] No» no one — Satow? 
It sounds Russian — or at all events Slavonic 
[T(9 the Inspector.] What language does 
she speak? 

THE INSPECTOR. 

When the two ladies talk to each other, it 
is in a language I cannot make out at all. 
But at other times she speaks Norwegian like 
a native. 

PROPESSOR RUBEK. 

[Exclaims with a siari!\ Norwegian? You 
are sure you are not mistaken? 

THE INSPECTOR. 

No; how could I be misuken in that? 



PROPESSOR RUBEK. 

\Lc<^ ai him wiih eager interest^ 
have heard her yourself? 



You 



THE INSPECTOR. 

Yes. I myself have spoken to her— several 
times— only a few words, however; she is far 
from communicative* But— 
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PROPESSOR RUBEK. 

But Norwegian it was? 

THE INSPECTOR. 

Thoroughly good Norwegian — perhaps 
with a little north-country accent. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Gasi/ig stratgfii before him in amaumeni^ 
whispers.'] T ha t too I 

MAIA. 

[A liiile hurt and jarred.] Perhaps this 
lady has been one of your models, Rubek? 
Search your memory. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\Loohs cuttingly at her.] Modell 

MAIA. 

[IVith a provoking smile.] In your younger 
days, I mean. You are said to have had 
such innumerable models — long ago, of 
course. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[/// the same tone.] Oh, no, little Frau 
Maia. I have in reality had .on ly^ one single 
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^.™9dd. One and one only — for everything 
I have done. 

THE INSPECTOR. 

[ IVk^ has turned away and siapids looking 
out io the iffi.'] If you'll excuse me, I think 
I will take my leave. I see some one com- 
ing whom it is not particularly agreeable to 
meet; especially in the presence of ladies. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Lookittg m the same direciiOH.'] That sports- 
A/ccMJu man there? Who is it? 

THE INSPECTOR. 

It is Squire Ulfheim, from — 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Ohp Squire Ulfhcim— 

THE INSPECTOR. 

—the bear-killer, as they call him. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

I know him. 

THE INSPECTOR. 

Who does not know him? 






f. \ 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 



Very slightly, however. Is he also among 
your patients — at last? 

THE INSPECTOR. 

No, strangely enough — not as yet He 
comes here only once a year— -on his way up to 
his hunting-grounds. Excuse me for the 
moment. 

[Makes a movement to go into the hotel] 

ulfheim's voice. 

[Heard outside.] Stop a moment, man I 
Devil take it all, can't you stop? Why do you 
always scuttle away from me? 



[Stops.-] 
Ulfheim. 



THE INSPECTOR. 

I am not scuttling at all, Mr. 



[Ulfheim enters from the left, followed by a 
servant with a couple of sporting dogs in 
leash. Ulfheiu is in shooting costume, 
with hi^h boots and a felt hat with a 
feather m it. He is a lon^, lank, sinewy 
personage, with matted hair and beard, 
and a loud voice. His appearance ^ives 
no precise clue to his age, but he is no 
longer young.] 
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ULPHEIM. 



[Pounces ufoH the Inspector.] Is this a 
way to receive strangers, hey? You scamper 
away with your tail between your legs — as if 
you had the devil at your heels. 



THE INSPECTOR. 



[Qtimly^ without answering him,\ 
Mr. Ulfheim arrived by the steamer? 



Has 



ULFHEIIf. 

[GrowlsJ] Haven't had the honour of see- 
ing any steamer. [IVith his arms akimdoJ] 
Do you mean to say that you don't know 
that /sail in my own cutter? 

[To the Servant.] 
Look well after your fellow-creatures, Lars. 
But take care you keep them ravenous, all the 
same. Fresh meat bones — but not too much 
tueat on them; do you hear? And be sure it*8 
reeking raw, and bloody. And get some- 
thing in your own belly while you're about it. 
[Aiming a kick at him.] 
Now then, go to hell with youl 

[The Servant goes out with the dogs, behind 
the comer of the hotel.] 
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THE INSPECTOR. 

Would not Mr. Ulfheim like to go into the 
dining-room in the meantime? 

ULFHEIM. 

In among all the half-dead flies and. .peo- 
ple? No; thank you a thousand times, Mr. 
Inspector. 

THE INSPECTOR. 

Well, well, please yourself. 

ULFHEIM. 

But get the housekeeper to prepare a 
hamper for me as usual. There must be 
plenty of provender in it — and lots of brandy I 
You can tell her that I or Lars will come and 
play Old Harry with her if she doesn't— 

THE INSPECTOR. 

[Interruptipig.'] We know your ways of old. 
{Turning.^ Can I give the waiter any orders. 
Professor? Can I send Mrs. Rubek any- 
thing? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

No, thank you; nothing for me. 
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IfAIA. 

Nor for me. 

(The Inspector goci Into the hotel.] 

ULFHEIM. 

ISUiM ai Hum a m^mint; thtn lifts his Aai.] 
Why, blast me, if here isn't a country tyke 
that has strayed into regular tip-top society. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Looking up.] What do you mean by that. 
Mr. Ulfheim? 

ULFHEIM. 

[Mare quietly and politely.'] I believe I have 
the honour of addressing no less a person 
^ban the great Sculptor Rubek. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[IMs.] I remember meeting you once or 
r ^nrice — the autumn when I was last at home. 

ULFHEIM. 

Xhat's many years ago now, though. And 
^^xi you weren't so illustrious as I hear 
c:>m:a*ve since become. At that time even a 
i v^y bear-hunter might venture to come near 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[SmiliNg.] I don't bite even now. 

MAIA. 

[Looks with interest at Ulfheim.] Arc you 
really and truly a bear-hunter? 

ULFHEIM. 

[Seatiftg himself at the next table^ Clearer the 
hotel.] A bear-hunter when I have the 
chance, madam. But I make the best of «iny 
sort of game that comes in my way — eagles, 
and wolves, and women, and elks, and rein- 
deer — if only it's fresh and juicy and has 
plenty of blood in it — [Drinks from his pocket- 
flask.] 

MAIA. 

[Regarding him fixedly.] But you like 
bear-hunting best? 

ULFHEIM. 

I like it best; yes. For then one can have 
the knife handy at a pinch. ( With a slight 
smile.] We both work in a hard material, 
madam — both your husband and I. _He 
itruggles with his marJi)kJ)locks, I daresay; 
and I struggle with. tense and quiveri ng bear * 
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. sinews. And we both of us win the.fight in 
the end— subdue and master our. material. 
We don't give in until we have got the better 
of it, though it fight never so hard.^ 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

[Deip im ihoughi.] There's a great deal 
of truth in what you say. 

ULFHEIM. 

l"^ Yes; for the stone has something to fight 
for too, I uke it It is dead, and determined 
with all iu might not to let itself be hammered 
into life. Just like the bear when you come 
and prod it up in iU lair. 

MAIA. 

Are you going up into the forests now to 
hunt? 



/ 



ULFHEIM. 



•^^^tai: 



ins. I suppose you have never been in the 
high mountains^ madam? 



No; never. 
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ULFHEIM. 

Confound it all, then, you must be sure and 
come up there this very summer! I'll take 
you with me, both you and the Professor, 
with pleasure. 

MAIA. 

Thanks. But Rubek is thinking of taking 
a sea trip this summer. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Round the coast — through the island 
channels. 

ULfHEIM. 

Ugh — what the devil would you do in those 
damnable sickly guiteiv--ffoundering about 
in the brackish ditchwater. Dishwater, I 
should rather call it. 

MAIA. 

There, you hear, Rubek I • 

ULFHEIM. 

No; much better come up with me to the 
mountains— away, clean away, from the. trail 
and taint of men. You can'tlhlnk what that"^ 
means for me. But such a little lady— (^^ 

[The Sister of Mercy comes out of the pavil* 
ion and goes into the hotel.] 
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ULPHEIM. 

[FoUcwing her with his eyes.'] Just look 
at her, do! That night-crow thcrel Who is 
it that's to be buried? 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

I have not heard of any one — 

ULFHEIM. 

Well, there's some one on the point of 

giving up the ghost, then — in one corner or 

another. People that are sickly and rickcly 

~ should have the goodness to see about getting 

themselves buried — the sooner thie1>etter. 

MAIA. 

Have you ever been ill yourself, Mr. Ulf- 
heim? 

ULFHEIM. 

Never. If I had* I shouldn't be here. But 
my nearest friends— they have been ill, poor 
things. 

MAIA. 

And what did you do for^jqur nearest 
friends? 

ULFHEIM. 

Shot them, of course^ - 
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PROFESSOR RUBER. 

[Looking ai him^ Shot them ? 

MAIA. 

{Moving her chair back.] Shot them dead? 

ULFHEIM. 

\Nods^ I never miss, madam. 

MAIA. 

But how can you possibly shoot peoplel 

ULFHEIM. 

I am not speaking of people. 

MAIA. 

You said your nearest friends. 

ULFHEIM. 

Well, who should they be but my dogs? 

MAIA. 

Are your dogs your nearest friends? 

ULFHEIM. 

I have none nearer. My honest, trusty, 
absolutely loyal comrades. When one of ' 
them turns sick and miserable— bang 1— and 
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there's my fnend sent packing — to the other 

world. 

[The Sister of Mercy comes out of the 
hotel with a tray on which is bread and 
milk. She places it on the table outside 
the pavilion, which she enters.] 

ULFHEIM. 

[Laughs scorMfuiiy!] That stuff there — is 
that what you call food for human beings! 
Milk and water, and soft, clammy bread. 
Ah, you should see my comrades feeding! 
Should you li.ke.to see it? 

MAIA. 

[Smiihig across io the Professor and rising.'] 
Yes, very much. 

ULFHEIM. 

[Also rising.] Spoken like a woman of 

spirit, madam! Come with me, then! They" 

swallow whole great thumping meat-bones — 

gulp them up and then gulp them down 

again. Oh, it's a regular treat to see them. 

Come along and I'll show you*-and while 

we're about it, we can talk over this trip to 

the mountains. 

(He f:ocs out by the comer of the hotel, Maia 

following him.] 
[Almost at the same moment the Strange 
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Lady comes out of the pavilion and seats 
herself at the table.] 
[The Lady raises her glass of milk and is 
about to drink, but stops and looks across 
at RuBEK with vacant, expressionless 
eyes.] 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Remains sitting at his table and gates fixedly 
and earnestly at her. At last he rises, goes 
some steps towards her, stops, and says in a lew 
voiced] I know y ou cjuite wen,_Irenc 

THE LADV. 

[/// a toneless voice, setting down her glass,] 
You can guess who I am, Arnold? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Without answering,] And you recognize 
me too, I see. 

THE LADY. 

With you it is quite another matter. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

With me? — how so? 

THE LADY. 

Oh, yo ujire.sUll alive. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Not understanding. ] Alive ? 
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IRENB. 

I should have killed that child . 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Killed it, you say? 

IRENE. 

[IVAis^riMg.] Killed it—bcfpre. I went 
away frqmj'Ou.^jCrwshidJl-rr-cnished it to 
dust' 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[SAaAes Ais head reproach fully. '\ You would 
never have been able to, Jrene. You had 
not the heart to do it.. 

IRENE. 

No; in those days I had not that sort of 
heart 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

But since then? Afterwards? 

IRENE. 

:,, Since then I have killed it innumerable 
Umcs. By daylight and in the dark, . Killed 
it in hatred — and in revengerrrand in anguish. 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\Goe$ close up to the table and asks softly :'\ 
Irene — tell me now at last — after all these 
years — wh y did you. go away .from j^e? You 
disappeared so utterly — left not a trace be- 
hind — 

IRENE. 

[Shaking her head slowly.] Oh, Arnold — 
why should I tell you that now — from the 
world beyond the grave. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Was there some one else whom you had 
come to love? 

IRENE. 

T here was one wh o Had n9 ^QQgtf, any nv* "^ ^.i 
for my loye--::any usc.fpr ,my.ji|?^ \ *^ 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Changing the subject.'] Hm — don't let us 
talk any more of the past. 

IRENE. 

No. no— by all_mea ns don't let j jg talk of 
what is beyond the grave — what is now be- 
yond the grave foV'm e • 
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PROFESSOR RUBER. 

Where have you been, Irene? All my en- 
quiries were fruitless — you seemed to have 
vanished away. 

IRENE. 

I went into the darlcness — when the child 
stood transfigured in the light 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

Have you travelled much about the world? 

IRENE. 

Yes; travelled in many lands. 



PROFESSOR RUBER. 



[Looks compassioHoUly at her.] 
have you found to do, Irene? 



And what 



IRENE. 

[TUrmitg her eyes upon him,] Wait a little; 
let me see — . Yes; now I have it. I have 
posed on the turntable in variety shows. Posed 
as a naked statue in living pictures. Raked 
in heaps of money. That was more than I 
could do with you; for you had none. And 
then I have turned the heads of all sons of 
That, toOt was more than I could do 
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withj gu. Arnold. You kept yours elf better 
inThand. 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

{Hastening to pass the subject by?^ And then 
you have married, too? 

IRENE. 

Yes; I married one of them. 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

Who is your husband? 

IRENE. 

He was a South American. A distinguished 
diplomatist. {Looks straight in front of her 
with a stony smi/e.] H i m I managed todrive 
quite out of his mind; mad— incurablyjnad, , 
inexorably mad. It was great sport, I can 
tell you— whilc'it was in the doing., I could 
have laughcd^wTthrn''me all the time— if 1 
had anything within me. 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

And where is he now? 

IRENE. 

Oh, in a churchyard somewhere or other. 
With a fine handsome monument over him. 
And with a bullet rattling in his skull. 



V. 

X 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK« 

Did he kill himself? 

IRENE. 

Yes; he was good enoughi to take that off 
my hands. 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

Do you not lament his loss, Irene? 

IRENE. 

[Nat uHdersiOMding.] Lament? What loss? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Why, the loss of Herr von Satow, of course. 

IRENE. 

His name was not Satow. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Was it not? 

IRENE. 

My second husband is called Satow. He 
is a Russian — 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

And where is he? 



1^ 



IRENE. 

Far away in the Ural Mountains— among 
all his gold mines. 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

So he lives there? 

IRENE. 

[Sftrugs her shoulders.^ Lives? Lives? In 
reality I have^ killed him— 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Siaris.] Killed! 

IRENE. 

Killed him with a fine sharp dagger, which 
I always have with me in bed— 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

IVefumeuify.'] I don't believe you, Irene. 

IRENE. 

[IViih a gentle smile.] Indeed you may 
' believe it, Arnold. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Looks eompassiopiotely at her.\ Have you 
never had a child? 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[A/fier a pause.] In all this do you Jiold 
me guilty? 

IRENE. 

Yes. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Guilty of that — ^your death, as you call it? 

IRENE. 

*" Guilty of the fact that I had to die. 

[Qijuiging her tone to one of indifference.] 
Why don't you sit down, Arnold? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

May I? 

IRENE. 

Yes. Do not be afraid of being frozen. I 
don't think I am quite turned to ice yet 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Af(nfes a chair and seats himself ai her 
tablt^ There, Irene. Now we two are sitting 
together as in the old days. 

IRENE. 

At a little distance from each other — also 
as in the old days. 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\Min>iHg nearer.] It had to be so, then. 

IRENE. 

Had it? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

{^Decisively.] There had to be a distance 
between us — 

IRENE. 

Was it absolutely necessary, Arnold? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\Copiiipiuing.] Do you remember what you 
answered when I asked if you would go with 
me out into the wide world? 

IRENE. 

I held up three fingers in the air and 
swore that I would go with you to the world's 
end and to the end of life. And that I would 
serve you in all things — 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

As the model for my art — 

IRENE. 

—in frank, utter nakedness — 
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PROriSSOR RUBSK. 

[JVM emaiionJ] \nd xoujdid serve mt^ 
Irene — lo joyously, so gladly and juigrudg* 
Ingly. 

IRSNS. 

Yes, with all the pulsing blood of my 
youtht I served youl 

PROFESSOR RUBKK. 

[Nodding, with a lock of graiitude.l That 
you have every right to say. 

IRENE. 

I fell down at your feet and served you, 
Arnold I 

[Holding her clenched hand towards him.] 
But you, you, youl 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\Di/eMsiv<iy.'\ I never did you any wrong I 
Never, Irene I 

IRENE. 

^ Yes, you did I _ You did,ijnrong to jay^ AB".?' 
most, inborn nature — 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\S/ariing ^k,] II 
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IRENE. 



Yes, you! I exposed myself wholly^and 
unreservedly to your gaze — 
[More softly.] 
And^ncvcr^once did you touch^me. v^ 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Irene, did you not understand that many a 
time I was almost beside myself under the 
spell of all your loveliness? 

IRENE. 

[Continuing undisturbed.'] .And yetr-jf you 
had touched me, I think I should. have killed - 
youjm the^spot. Fori had a^harpneedle 
always upon me— -hidden in my. hgijr — 
[Strokes her forehead meditatively.] 

But after all— after all— that you could— 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Looks impressively at her.] I was an artist , 
Itsnes__ 

IRENE. 

[DarklyJ] That is just it That is just it. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

An ar tist first of all. And I was sick wit h ^ 
the desire t oachicve th cLgreat work of my '\ 
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life. [LosiNg himself iM ruoiUahiu\ — It was 
to be called ••The Resurrection Dayj'— fig- 
ured in the likeness of a young woman 
awakening from the sleep of death — 

IRENE. 

Our child, yes— 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[CoftHnuMg.l It was to be the awakening 
of the noblest, purest, most ideal woman the 
* world ever saw. Then I found you. You 
were what I required in every respect. And 
you consented so willingly — so gladly. You 
renounced home and kindred — and went with 
me. 

IRENE. 

To go with you meant fo; me the resur- 
rection of my childhood. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

That was just why I found in you all that 
I required — in you as in no one else. I came 
to look on you as a thing hallowed. You 
became for me a sacred being, not to be 
touched save in adoring thoughts. In those 
days I was still young, Irene. And the super- 
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stition took hold of me that if I touched you, 
if I desired you with my senses, my soul 
would be profaned, so that I should be unable 
to accomplish what I was striving for. And 
I still think there was some truth in that. 

IRENE. 

[NodSf with a touch of scorn^ The wor k y 
of art first — after it the human being. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

You must judge me as you will; but at 
that time I was utterly dominated by my 
great task — and exultantly happy in it. 

IRENE. 

And you achieved your great task, Arnold. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Thanks and praise be to you, I achieved 
my great task. I wanted to embody the pure 
woman as I saw her awakening on the Resur- 
rection Day. Not marvelling at anything new 
and unknown and undivined; but filled with 
a sacred joy at finding herself unchanged — 
she, the woman of earth — in the higher, freer, 
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; happier region— after the long, dreamless 
' sleep of death. 

[More sofily.] 
Thus did I fashion her^ Mashioned her 
in your image, Irene. ""* 

IRKNB. 

[LayMjf: her hands flat upon the table opid 
Uaning against the back of her ehair.] And 
then you were done with me— ^ 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Jlefraaeh/u/fy.] Jrenei 

IRENE. 

You had no longer any use for me— 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

How can you say thatl 

IRENE. 

— and^beganjtojTOk^a>ouLy.QUjoiu>ther 
ideals. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

I found none, none after you. 

IRENE. 

And no other models, Arnold? 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

You wercjno jCQodel^to me. Y ou were the 
fountain head of my achievement. 

IRENE. 

[Is silent for a short time.] What poems 
have you made since — in marble, I mean- 
since the day I left you? 

PR0FES30R RUBEK. 

I have made no poems^since that dajr^^nly ^ 
frittered away my life in modelling. "^ 

IRENE. 

And that woman whom you are now living 
with? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Interrupting vehemently.] Do not speak 
of her nowl It makes me tingle with shamel 

IRENE. 

Where are you thinking of going with her? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Slack and weary.] Oh, on a tedious coast- 
ing voyage to the North, I suppose. 



I 
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IRENE. 

[^LooJks at him, smiles almost imperceptibly, 
and whispers.] You.shouldjdtliecgo high up 
into the mountains. As high as ever you can. 
Higher, higher — always higher, Arnolds. 

PROPBSSOR RUBEK. 

{With eager expectation.'] Are you going up 
there? 

IRENE. 

Have you the courage to meet, me .once 
again? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[StruggliMg with himself, uncertainly,] If 
we could— oh, if only we couldl 



IRENE. 

Why can we not do what w^ 



.il? 



[Looks at him and whispers beseechingly, 
with folded hands.] 

Come, come, Arnold I Oh, come up to met 

[Maia enters, glowing with pleasure, from 
behind the hotel, and goes quickly up 
to the table where they were previously 
sitting.] 

MAIA. 

[Still at the corner of the hotel, without looh- 
ing around.] Ob, you may say what you 
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please, Rubek, but — [Stops, as she catches sight 
of Irene.] Oh, I beg your pardon — I see 
you have made an acquaintance. 

propessor rubek. 
[Curtly.] Renewed an acquaintance. [Rises.] 
What was it you wanted with me? 

MAIA. 

I only wanted to say this: you may do 
whatever you please, but /am not gQing with 
you on that disgusting steamboat 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 



Why not? 



MAIA. 



Because I want to go up on the mountains 
and into the forests-^tBaVs'^hair.rjvanL 
[Insinuatingly.] Oh, you must let me do it, 
Rubek. I shall be so good, so good after- 
wards. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Who is it.that Jiaa.putJthfiseJiieas into your 
head? 

MAIA. 

Why he— that horri d bear-killer. Oh, you 
cannot conceive all the marvellous things he 



A 
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has to tell about the mountains! And about 
life up therel They're, ugly, hQiridr -repul- 
sive, most of the yarns he spins — for I almost 
believe he's lying— but wonderfully aljucing 
all the same. Oh, won't you let me go with 
him? Only to see if it's true what he says, 
yott understand. May I, Rubek? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Yes; I have not the slightest objection. 
OS you go to the mountains — as far and as 
long as you please. I shall perhaps be going 
the same way myself. 

MAIA. 

[Qukkfy^ No, no, no; you needn't do 
UuUl Not on my^couqir . 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

^ J^fLSiJ^ jffi!.J^Jh?.J**P'*Atain8-^ I l^ave 
made up my mind to go. 



MAIA. 



Oht thanks, thanks! 
killer at once? 



May I tell the bear- 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Tell the bear-killer whatever you please. 
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MAIA. 

Oh, thanks, thanks, thanksl [2s about to 
take his hand; he repels the movement.] Oh, 
how dear and good you are to-day, Rubekl 

iShe runs into the hotel.] 
At the same time the door of the pavilion 
is softly and noiselessly set ajar. The 
Sister of Mercy stands in the opening, 
intently on the watch. No one sees her.] 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Deeidedfyt turning to Irene.] Shall we 
meet up there , then? ""'" 

IRENE. 

[Rising siowiy,] Yes; we ^shall .certainly 
meet. I have sought for you so long. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

When did you begin to seek forme, Irene? 

IRENE. 

[With a touch 0/ Jesting bitterness J] From 
the time when I realized that I had 'given 
away tdyoii"soiMthing^^ indispensable,^ 

Arnold — something one ought never to part 
with. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Bowing his head.] Yes; that is bitterly 
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true. You gave me three or four years of 
your youth. 

IRENE. 

More, more than that I gave you — spend- 
thrift as I then was. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Yes; you were prodigal, Irene. You gave 
me all your naked loveliness— 

IRENE. 

— ^to gase upon — 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

— and to glorify — 

IRENE. 

Yes; for yourj^wn j^lonficati^^ the 

chiWs. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

And yours, too, Irene. 

IRENE. 

But you have forgotten the most precious 
gitt. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

The most precious? What gift was that? 
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IRENE. 



I gave jou myij:oungjJmng s oul. And . j .^^ 

thatgift left me empjtjr within--soulless. ] ^ 

[Looking at him with a fixed stare.] 

It was that I died of, Arnold. 

[The Sister of MVrev'l^nsThc' door wide 
and ms^es room tor her. She goes into 
the pavilion.] 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[S/afids and looks after her; then whispers,'] 
Irene! 



\^ 



SECOND ACT 

(At a mountain health resort. The land- 
scape stretches in the form of an immense 
treeless upland towards a long mountain 
lake. Bevond the lake rises a range o£ 
peaks with blue- white snow in the clefts. 
In the foreground on the left a purling 
brook flows m severed streamlets down a 
steep wall of rock» and thence flows 
smoothly over the upland until it disap- 
pears to the right. Dwarf trees, plants 
and stones along the course of the brook. 
In the foreground on the right a hillock, 
with a stone bench on the top of it. It is a 
summer afternoon, towards sunset.] 

[At some distance over the upland, on the 
other side of the brook, a troop of children 
is singing, dancing and playing. Some 
are dressed in peasant costume, others in 
town-made clothes. Their happy lauji^h* 
ter is heard, softened by distance, durmg 
the following.] 

[Professor Rubbk is sitting on the bench, 
with a plaid over his shoulders, and look- 
ing down at the children's play.] 

[Presently Maia comes forward from among 
some bushes on the uoland to the left, 
well back, and scans toe prospect with 
her hand shading her eyes. She wears a 
flat tourist cap, a short skirt, kilted up, 
reaching only midway between ankle and 
knee, and high, stout lace boots. She has 
io her band a long alpenstock*] 
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MAIA. 

[A/ last catches sight of Rubek and calis.'\ 

Hallol 

[She advances over the upland, jumps over 
the brook, with the aid of her alpenstock, 
and climbs up the hillock.] 

MAIA. 

[Panting.'l Oh, how I have been rushing 
around looking for you, Rubek. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Nods indifferently and asks.'\ Have you 
just come from the hotel? 

MAIA. 

Yes; that was the last place I tried— that 
fly-trap. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Looking at her for a momefit.'] I noticed 
that you were not at the dinner-uble. 

MAIA. 

No; we had our dinner in the open air, we 
two. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

"We two"? What two? 



I 
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IIAIA. 

Why, I and that horrid bear-killer, of 
coarse. 

PROrSSSOR RUBBK. 

Oh, he. 

MAIA. 

Yes. And first thing to-morrow morning 
we are going off again. 

PROFESSOR RUBBK. 

. After bears? 

MAIA. 

Yes; off to kill bruin. 

PROFESSOR RUBBK. 

Have you found the tracks of any? 

MAIA. 

[IVifM suferiariiy.'] You don't suppose 
that bears are to be found in the naked 
'" mounuins, do you? 

PROFESSOR RUBBK. 

Where, then? 

MAIA. . 

Far beneath. On the lower slopes; in the 

thickest parts of the forest Places that are 

^' quite impenetrable for ordinary town-folk — 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

And you two are going down there to- 
morrow? 

MAIA. 

[Thrawifig herself down amopig the heather^ 
Yes; so we have arranged. Or perhaps we 
may start this evening. If you have no ob* 
jection, that's to say. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

I? Far be it from me to — 

MAIA. 

{Quickly^ Of course Lars goes with us— 
with the dogs. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

I have not solicited any information on the 
subject of Mr. Lars and his dogs. 
[Changing the subject] 

Should vou not prefer to sit properly on 
the seat? 

MAIA. 

{Drowsily^ No, thank you. __ I'm lying so 
delightfully in the soft heather. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

I can see that you are tired. 
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MAIA. 

[VawMMg.] I almost think Fin beginning 
to feel tired. 

PROrSSSOR RUBRK. 

That always comes afterwards — when the 
excitement is over — 

MAIA. 

[Ift a drowsy iane^l Yes; I will lie and close 
my eyes. 

[A short pause.] 

MAIA. 

{With sudden imfaiience.] Ugh, Rubek— 

how can yofti bear to sit and listen to these 

children's screamsl And to watch all the 
capers they are cutting, tool 

PROFESSOR RUBBK. 

There is something harmonious — ^almost 
like music— in their movements, now and 
^, then, amid all the clumsiness. And it amuses 
^me to sit and watch for these isolated mo- 
ments—when they come. 

MAIA. 

[With a sanuwhai scornful laugh.] Yes; 
*^ you are alwaj[|^ almys an arti^ 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

And I propose to remain one. 

MAIA. 

[Lying on her side, so thai her back is turned 
to him^ There*s not a bit of the artist about 
him. ' -^ 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\With attention.] Who is it that's pot an 
artist 

MAIA. 

{Again in a sleepy tone.] Why, he— the 
Other one, of course. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

The bear-hunter, you mean? 

MAIA. 

Yes. There's not a bit of the artist about 
him— not the least little bit. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Smiling^ No; I believe there's no doubt 
about that. 

MAIA. 

[Vehemently ^ without moving.] And so 
ugly as he isl 1 
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(Plucks up a tuft of heather and throws it away.] 
So ugly^ so uglyi Ischl 

PROFBSSOR RUBBK. 

Is that why you are so ready to set o£E with 
him— out into the wilds? 

MAIA. 

[Curify.l I don'i know. 

[Turning towards hioL] 
^ You are ugly, too, Rubek. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Have you only just discovered it? 

MAIA. 

No; I have seen it for long. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

{Shrugging his shouiders,'\ One grows old. 
One grows old, Frau Maia. 

MAIA. 

It's not that sort of ugliness that I mean at 
alL But the re has c ome t qjy such an ex- 
pression of fatigue, of utter weariness, in 
your eyes^whetl you deiJBfnT^n'ee m a while, 
to cast'^a glance at ine.'* 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Have you noticed that? 

MAIA. 

[Nodt.'\ Little by little this evil look has 
come into your eyes. It seems almost as 
though you were nursing some dark plot 
against me. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Indeed? 

[In a friendly but earnest tone.] 

Come here and sit beside me, Maia; and 
let us Uik a little. 



MAIA. 

{Half rising.'] Then will you let me sit 
upon your knee? As I used to in the early 
days? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

No, you mustn't — people can see us from 
the hotel. 

[Moves a little.] 

But you can sit here on the bench— at my 
side. 
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MAIA« 

N09 thank you; in that case I'd rather lie 
bere^ where I am. I can hear you quite well 
here. 

[Looks enquiringly at him.] 

Well, what is it you want to say to me?* 

PROFESSOR RUBBK. 

[Btgitis sldwfy.'] What do you think was 
my real reason for agreeing to make thisjpur? 

MAIA. 

Well — I remember you declared, among 
other things, that it was going to do m e such 
a tremendous lot of good. But — but— - 

PROFESSOR RUBEE. 

But—? 

MAIA. 

But now I don't believe the least little bit 
that that was the reason — 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Then what is your theory about it now? 

MAIA. 

I think.nojsjybayt wj^i^ 
P*^J*dXi--— 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Madame von Satow? 

MAIA. 

Yes; she who is always hanging at our 
heels. Yesterday evening she made her 
appearance up here, too. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

But what in all the world — I 

MAIA. 

Oh, I know you knew her very well indeed 
— long before you knew me. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

And had forgotten her, too— long before J[ 
knew you! 

MAIA. 

[SiUing uprigfu.] C^ you forget so easily, 
Rubck? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 



[Qir/fy.'] Yes; very easily indeed. 

[Adds harshlyTI 
When I.wantjfiJgrgett^ 



/ 
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IIAIA. 

Even a woman who has been a model to 

fOU? 

PROFB860R RUBEK. 

When I have no longer any use for her — 



MAIA. 

One who has stood to you unclothed ? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

That means nothing — nothing for us art- 
ists. 

[With a change of tone.] 

And then — may I venture to ask — how 
was / to guess that she was in this country? 

MAIA. 

Oh, you might have seen her name in a 
Visitors' List — in one of the newspapers. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

But I had no idea of the name she now 
goes by. I had never heard of any Herr 
von Satow. 

MAIA. 

[AffecHng weariness.'] Oh, well then, I 
suppose it must have been for some other 
reason that you were so set upon this journey. 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 



[Seriousiy.] Yes, Maia; it was for another 
reason. A quite different reason. And that 
is what we must sooner or later have a clear 
explanation about 

MAIA. 

[In a fit of suppressed laughter^ Heavens, 
how solemn you look! 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\SuspUiously seruiiMiung her^ Yes; per- 
haps a little more solemn than necessary. 

MAIA. 

How so? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

And that is a very good thing for us both. 

MAIA. 

You begin to make me feel curious, Rubek. 

PROFESSOR KUBEK. 

Only curious? Not a little bit uneasy^ 

MAIA. 

[Shaking her kead^ Not in the least. 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Good. Then listen. You said that day 
down at the Baths that it seemed to you I 
had become very nervous of late. 

MAIA. 

Yes, and you really have. 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

And what do you think can be the reason 
• of that? 

MAIA. 

How can I tell? 

(Quickly.] 
Perhaps you have grown tired of this con- 
stant companionship with me. 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

■- Constant? Why not say " everlasting ;,'?^_^ 

MAIA. 

Dally companionship, then. Here have we 

two solitary people lived down there for four 

or five morul years, and scarcely been an 

'hour away from each other. We two all by 

ourselves. 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

ItVM iH/ereU.] Well? And then? 

MAIA. 

[A littU oppressed^ You are not a partic- 
ularly sociable man, Rubek. Your tendency 
is to keep yourself to yourself and think your 
own thoughts. And of course I can't talk 
properly to you about your affairs. I know 
nothing about art and that sort of thing. 

[With an impatient gesture.] 

And care very little either, for that matter. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Well, well; and that's why we sit for the 
most part by the fireside, and chat of your 
affairs. 

MAIA. 

Oh, good gracious I I have no affairs to 
chat about 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Well, they are trifles, perhaps; but at any 
rate the time passes for us in that way as well 
as another, Maia. 
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ICAIA. 

passing away from you« Rubek. . And I sap- 
^pose it is really that thai -makes yoa so 
uneasy. 

PROntSSOR RUBXK. 

[/Ms Vikemiuily.'] And so restlessi 

[Writhing in his seat] 
No; I shall soon not be able to endure this 
pitiful life any longer. 

IIAIA. 

[Rises and stands for a momtni looking at 
him.'\ If you want to get rid of me, youjbatt. 
only to say sa 

PROFESSOR RUBXK. 

Why will you use such phrases? Get rid 
of you? 

IIAIA. 

Yes; if you want to have done with me» 
please say so right out. And 1 will go that 
insUnt 



PROFSSSOR RUBXK. 

[With an almost imperceptible smile ^ 
you intend that as a threat, Maia? 



Do 
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MAIA. 

There can be no threat for you in what I 
said. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

. iRising:\ No; I confea you «e right 

[Adds after a pause.] 
You andj cannoipossibly 80^51? «^^^« 
together Hkcjhis. 

MAIA. 

Well? And then? 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

There is no "then" about it. 

[With emphasis on his words.] 
Becau« we two cannot «?-<«i-i!f-'«.^^ 

that we must pa'rt^^ 

MAIA. 

[3miUssccmfully:\ Only draw away from 
each other a little, you mean? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

lShakishnhead.-\ Even that U not nece.- 
sary. 



I 
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ICAIA. 



Well then? Come out with what you want 
to do with me. 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 



I JVM same hesiiatioN.'] What I now feel 
so keenly — and so painfully — that I require, 
is to have some one about me. who stands 
really and absolutely close to. mer? 



MAIA. 



{Interrupts him anxiously.'] 
that, Rubek? 



Don't /do 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Waving her aside."] Not in that sense. 
What I need is the companionship of another 
person who can, as it were, complete "me^—^ 
supply what is wanting in mer-be on e^ with' 
me in all my striving. . 

MAIA. 

iSipw/y.'] It's true that in hard things 
like that I can't be of any use to you.' 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Oh, no; that's not at all in yoiirjine, Maia. 
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MAIA. 

IfVitM an outburst.] And heaven knows I 
don't want it to be, either. ^ 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

I know that very well. And it was^with no "^ 
idea of finding any ^^<^}^^\^^i^ J^3)fi^ \ if» 
work that I married y oil. 1 ^ 

MAIA. 

[Observing him closely.] I can see in your 
[ace that you are thinking of some one else. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Indeed? I have never noticed before that 
you were a thought-reader. But you can see 
that, can you? 

MAIA. 

Yes, I can. Oh, I know you so well, so 
well, Rubek. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Then perhaps you can also see who ft is I 
am thinking of? 

MAIA. 

Yes, indeed I can. 



0- 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Well? Have the goodness to— 

ICAIA. 

You are thinking of that— that model you 
once used for — 

[Suddenly letting slip the train of thought.] 

Do you know, the people down at the hotel 
think she's mad. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Indeed? And pray what do the people 
down at the hotel think of you and the bear- 
killer? 

ICAIA. 

That has nothing to do with the matter. 

[Gmtinuing the former train of thought.] 
But it was this pale lady you were thinking 



of. 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\Calmly:\ Precisely, of her. 



When I no 



longer had any use for her, and when, be- 
sides, sHc"went. away. fi^nmLJUfc^YWiahcd 
without A-WOxdsK*^ 
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MAIA. 

Then you accepted jpe as a sort of make- 
shift, I suppose? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\More uftfeelingly.'] Something of the sort, 
to tell the truth, little Maia. For a year or a ^ 
year and a half I had lived there, lonely and 
brooding, and had put the last touch — the 
very last touch, to my work. '*The Resurrec- 
tion Day" went out over the world and 
brought me fame — and everything else that 
heart could desire. 

[With greater warmth.] 

But I no longer loved my own work. Men's 
laurels and incense nauseate^. Pi$4.ti!lXp^^<l 
have rushed away in despair and hidden my- 
self in the depths of the woods. 
[Looking at her.] 

You, who are a thought-reader— can you 
guess what then occurred to me? 

ICAIA. 

[Lightiy.'] Yes; it occurred to you to make 
portrait busts of gentlemen and ladies. 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[/Ms.] To order; yes. With animals' 
faces behind the masks. These I threw in 
gratis— into the bargain, you understand. 
[Smiling.] 

But that was not precisely what I had in 
my mind. 

ICAIA. 

What, then? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[A^am serioMS.I It was this, that all the 
talk about the artist's vocation and the artist's 
mission, and so forth, began to strike me as 
being very empty and hollow and meaning- 
leu at bottom. 

MAIA. 

Then what would you put in its place? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Life, Maia. 

ICAIA. 

Life? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Yes; is not life in sunshine and in beauty a 
hundred times better worth while than to 
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hang about to the end of your days in a raw, 
damp hole, and wear yourself out in a per- , 
petual struggle with lumps of clay and blocks 
of stone? 



ICAIA. 



[WM a littU sigh.] 
thought so, certainly. 



Yes; I have always . 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

And then I had become rich enough to 
live in luxury and in indolent, quivering sun- 
shine. I was able to build myself the villa on 
the Lake of Taunitz, and the palazzo in the 
capital, and all the rest of it 

MAIA. 

{TakiHg up his /on^.] And last but not 
least, you could afford to treat yourself to me, 
«too. And you gave me leave to share in all 
your treasures. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

{Jesting^ so as to turn the conversation.] Did 
I not promise to take you up with me to a 
high mountain and show you all the glory of 
the world? 



1\ 
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MAIA. 

[IViih a gentle expression.l You have per- 
***P* ?,'^5f?J"^ ^? V^*» you to a high enough 
mountain, Rubck— but you hav^ejipt shown 
- me all the gjory of the world. 

PROFKSSOR RUBEK. 

[ With a laugh 0/ irriiatiim.] How insatiable 
you arc, Maial Absolutely insatiablcr" 
[With a vehement outburst] 

But do you know what is the most hopeless 
thing pf.alLMaJA? Can you guew that? 

MAIA. 

[ With quiet defiance,^ Y es; I suppose i t is 
that you have gonejind t ied yourself to me— 
for life. 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

I would not have chosen such a heartless 
expression. 

MAIA. 

But jhat d oesn't ^'"^nfsh the hcartlcinncji 
of your meaning. 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

You jiave no clear idea of the inner wo rk* 
tngs of an artist's n ature. 
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vi 



MAIA. 

[Smiling and shaking her headS] Good 
heavens 1 I haven't even a clear idea oMhe 
inner workinjgs of my own nat ure^ ^^ 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

[Continuing undisturbed,'] I live at such 
high speed, Maia. We livejo, we artistsi'' I, ^ 
for my part, have lived through a whole life- 
time in the few years we two have known each . 
other. I have come to realize that I am nptV 
at all adapted for seeking happiness in indo-> 
lent enjoyment. -i^ife. does not. sha|>!g. itself ' 
that way for me and those like me. I must 
go on working nr. producing one work after 
another — right up to my last day. 

[Forcing himself to continue.] 

That is wh y I cannot get on with y ou any 
longer, Maia — not with you al one. 

MAIA. 

[Quietly.] Does that mean, in plain lan- 
guage, th at you have grown tired i^me ? 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

[Bursts forth.] Yes, that is what it means! 
I have grown tired — intolerably tired an d 
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fretted and unstrung — in this life with yout 
Now jrou know it 

[Controlling himself.] 

These are hard, ugly words I am using. I 
kn0# that very well. And you are not all to 
lame in this matter — ^that I willingly admit, 
is simply and solely I myself » who have 
once more undergone a revolution— 
[Half to himself.] 
X — an awakening to my real life.. 




MAIA. 



\lHVoluntarily folding her hands^ Why in 
all the world should we not part then? 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 



\Looks ai her in astonUhnuHi^ Should you 
be willing to? 



MAIA. 



[SkruggtHg her shoulders.] Oh, yes; if there's 
nothing else for it, then — 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 



[Eagerly,] But there is something else for 
it There is an alternative — 
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MAIA. 

[Holding up her forefinger.] Now you are 
thinking of the pale lady again 1 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Yes; to tell the truth, I cannot help con- 
stantly thinking of her. Ever since I met 
her again. 

[A step nearer her.] 

For now I will tell you a secret, Maia. 

MAIA. 

Well? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Touching his ou*n breast,] In here, youn . ^^^ 
see— in here I have a little bramah -locked J! . 
casket And in that casket all my sculptor's / 
visions are stored up. But when she disap-J 
peared and left no trace, the lock of the casket! ^ 
snapped to. And she had the key— and shel 
took it away with her. You, little Maia, yoi 
had no key; so all that the casket contains 
must lie unused. And the years passi And 
I have no means of getting at the treasure. - 

MAIA. ' 

[Trying torepreU a subtle stnile.] Then get 
her to turn the key for you again— 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

lAToi umdersiaHdiNg. ] Maia ? 

MAU. 

— for here she is, you see. And_no doubt 
it's on account of this casket that she has com e, 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

I have not said a single word to her on this 
subject! 

MAIA. 

[Locks utHOcentlyat /u'm,] My dear Rubek — 
do you think it's worth while making all this 
fuss and commotion about so simple a matter? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Do you think this matter is so absolutely 
simple? 

MAIA. 

Yes; certainly I think so. Do^^you^attach 
yourself to whoincyerjrou most require. 
[Nods to him.] 

I shall always m anage to find a place for 
myself. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Where do you mean? 
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MAIA. 

[UMCMcerned, evasively.'] Well — I need 
only take myself off to the villa, if it should 
be necessary. But it won't be; for in town — 
in all our great house — there must surely, 
with a little good will, be . room^^nougk JOT 
three*-- 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Unecrtainiy.'] And do you think that 
would work in the long run? 

MAIA. 

[/// a ligfu tone^ Very well, then — if it 
won't work, it won't. It. is no good talking 
about it 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

And what ^shalljvc_do. thcn^Maja— ^ it 
does not work? 

MAIA. 

{Untroubled^ Then J!vc Jwo will simply 
get out of each; other's way-rrparL ^'^^*''®'y* 
I shall always find something new for mysefC 
here or there in the world. Someth ing fre e! 
Freel Free! No need to be anxious abo ut 
that, Professqr^Rjitt^ ! 

[Suddenly points off to the right] 

Look there! There we have her. 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

iTurHiNg,'] Where? 

MAIA. 

Out on the plain. Striding— like a marble 
statue* She is coming this way. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Siaftds gazing with his hand over his ^rs.] 
Docs not she look like the Resurrection 
incarnate? 

[To himself.] 
I And her I could displace — and move into 
> the shadel Remodel her! Fool that I wasi 

MAIA. 

What do you mean by that? 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

[Putting the question aside.] Nothing. 
Nothing that you would understand. 

(Irene advances from the right over the 
upland. The children at their play have 
already caught sight of her and run to 
meet her. She is now surrounded by them: 
some appear confident and at ease, others 
uneasy and timid. She ulks low to them 
and indicates that they are to go down to 
the hotel; she herself will rest a little be- 
side the brook. The children run down 
tif^ti the slope to the lef t» half way to the 



i 
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back. Irene goes up to the wall of rock, 
and lets the riliets of the cascade flow over 
her hands, cooling them.] 

MAIA. 

[In a low voice.] Go down and speak to 
her alone, Rubek. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

And where will you go in the meantime? 

MAIA. 

[Looking significantly at him*] Henceforth 

I shall go my own ways. 

[She descends from the hillock and leaps 
over the brook, by aid of her alpenstock. 
She stops beside Irene.] 



MAIA. 

Professor Rubek is up there^ waiting for 
you, ni.adam. 

IRENE. 

What does he want? 

MAIA. 

He wants jrou to helj>_hijm Jn^ppenin^ a 
casket, the lock of whjjA ha | snap pec^ tp. 

IRENE. 

Can I help him there? 
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MAIA. 

He iaxu.qu .arejhe only i>erson that can. 



IRENE. 

Then I roust try. 

MAIA. 

You must indeed, madam. 

(She Kocs down by the path to the hotel J 
[In a little while Professor Rurek comes 
down to Irene, but stops with the brook 
^ between them.* 

IRENE. 

[Afier a short pause.] She— the other one 
—said that you had been waiting for me. 

PROFESSOR RUBBK. 

I have waited for you year after year 

without myself knowing it 

IRENE. 

I could not come to you, Arnold. I was 
lying sleeping there, the long, deep, dream- 
ful sleep. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

But nowjroahavc awakened,-Irenev - 
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IRENE. 

[Shakes her head.] I have J^he heavy, deep 
sleep still in my eyes. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

You shall see that day will dawn and 
lighten for us both. 

IRENE. 

Do not believe that 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[l/rgen/fy.] I do believe it! And I know 
itl Now that I have found you again — 

IRENE. 

Risen from the grave. 

* ..Ml — !■■■ ■■■ .»»»>~ 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Transfigured t 



y 



IRENE. 



Only risen, Arnold. Not transfigured. 

[He crosses over to her by means of step- 
ping-stones below the cascade.] 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Where have you been all day, Irene? 
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IRENB. 

[/Vm/zW^ •] Far» far over there, on the 
great dead waste. 

PROFESSOR RUBIK. 

ITurntHg ihe etmversatitm.'] You have not 
your — your friend with you to-day, I tee. 

IRINE. 

[SmiltHg.'] My friend is keeping a dose 
watch on me, none the less. 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 



Can she? 



IRENE. 

[Giancifig furtively around!\ You may be 
sure she can — wherever I may go. She never 
loses sight of me — 

[Whispering.] 

UntiLone^fine sunny morning .J^h^il^iU 
her. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Would you do that? 

IRENE. 

With the utmost delight— if only I could 
manage it 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Why do you want to? 

IRENE. 

Because she deals in witchcraft. 

[Mystenotlsly.] 
Only think, Arnold— she has changed^ her* 
self into my shadow. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

{Trying io calm herl\ Well, well, well — a 
shadow we must ail have. 

IRENE. -' 
I am my own shadow. * 

[With an outburst.] 
Do you not u nderstand that ? ^ 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\Sadly^ Yes, yes, Irene; I understand it 

[He seats himself on a stone beside the 
brook. She stands behind him, leaning 
against the wall of rock.] 

IRENE. 

\After a fiause."] Why do you sit there 
turning your eyes away from me? 
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PROFESSOR RUBSK. 

Was it really not for the sake of_8ome one 
else^'that .]rott..aU^Qi a sudden disappeared 
from me in. that way? 

IRENE. 

MightJjtnot^^Uftjicll bfi fnr your sake, 
Arnold? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Locks doubtfully ai kerJ] I don't under- 
stand you. 

IRENE. 

When I had served you with my soul and 
with my body, when the. statue stood there 
finished — our child as you called it — then I 
laid at your feet the most precious sacrifice 
of all — by effacing myself for all time. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Bows his headJ] AndLJayiny my life 
wjtfc- 

IRENE. 

[Suddenly firing up.^ Jf ^^ j"n tb«^ ^ 
wantcdLJJrver, nfvcxjhou ld you creat e any- 
thing again— after-jrott had-createdthai^mly 
child of ouis. 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Was ijJcM^Qusyjthat moved ypii, then? 

IRENE. 

[Coldly, "] h think it. was.xather.hatred. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Hatred? Hatred for me? 

IRENE. 

[Again vehemently^ Ycs^^for you, for the 
artist who had so lightlyjuid carelessly^ taken 
a warm-blooded body, a young human life,y . 
and woriT tKcjifour ouT*6f"lt^^bjec^ ^' 

needed it foFa work of arT. 

* . • • • . ... 1 .•.••■»' 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

And you can say that, you who threw your- 
self into my work with such saint-like passion 
and such ardent joy — that work for which 
we two met together vitx^ morning, as for 
an act of worship?. 

IRENE. 

[Coldly^ as before^ I will tell you one 
thing, Arnold. 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 



Well? 
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IRENE. 

I never loved your art before I met you* 
' Nor after*, either. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

^"Lt^§ll*>t„ J jene ? 

IRENE. 

The artist I hate. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

The artist in me, too? 

IRENE. 

In you most of all. When I unclothed 
myself and stood for you, then I hated you, 
Arnold — 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

[IVarmfy.'] That you did not, Irenel 
That is not true! 

IRENE. 

I hated jroubficante you jcouU Lgtond the re 
ao unmoved. 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

[Lm^As.] Unmoved? Do you think so? 
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IRENE. 

At a»y rate joJntqleralW^^^ 

And because you were an artist and an artist^ 

only — not a man! 

[Changing to* a tone full of warmth and 
feelmg.] 

But that sutue in the wet, living clay, that 

I loved — as it rose up, a vital human creature, 

out of those raw, shapeless masses — for that 

was our creation, our child. Mine and yours. 

PROFESSOR RU9EK. 

[SaMy.] ItjgasjOLiPJiaPt Mid,.injr^t|i, 

IRENE. . 

Let me tell you, Arnold— -it is for the sake 
of thiJt chijd of ours that I havejindejjaken 
this long pilgrimage.. 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

[Suddeniy a/er/.] For the sUtue's? 

IRENE. 

Call it what you will, I call it our child. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

And now you want to see it? Finished? 
In marble, which you always thought so cold? 
(Eagerly.J 



1^ 



i 
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IRENE. 

[IRdei the knife.^ I will listen: as quietly 
as a mother can when she— 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\Iniirru^ng.'\ And you must not look at 
me while I am telling you. 

IRENE. 

\Mcves to a stone behind his iHick.'\ I will 
sit here behind you. Now tell me. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\Tak€$ his hands from before his eyes and 
gaus straight in froPit of him^ When I had 
fOBndjfOUtXkPgy, a^ o» cc how I shou ld make 
" usejof youjor my life-work. 

IRENE. 

''The Resurrection Day '* you called your 
"life-work—l caU iu.'Aout xhildJL 

. PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

I was young then — ^with no experience of 
life. The Resurrection, I thought, would be 
n?ost beautifully and exquisitely figured as a 
young unsullied woman — ^with none of a life's 
experiences— awakening to light and glory 
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without having to put away from her any-^ 
thing ugly and impure. 

IRENE. 

{Quichly.^ Yes— and so I sund there now, 
in our work? 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

[Besitating.] Not absolutely and entirely 
so, Irene. 

IRENE. 

{In rising excitement.^ Not absolutely? Do 
I not stand as I always stood for you? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

{Without answering.'] I learned worldly 
wisdom in the years that followed, Irene. 
"The Resurrection Day" became in my 
mind's eye something more and something- 
something more complex. The little roun d , 
pedestaUnjvhjchjrourJfigu^ ^ 

solitary— it no longer afforded r ponat.for all 
the imageryX?5?!^ wanto^ ^ 

IRENE. 

{Gropes for her hnife. but desists.] What 
imagery did you add, then> Tell mel 



1 
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•^-^ PROFESSOR RUB£K. 

[Annoyed.'] Why do you keep on calling 
me a poet? 

IRENE. 

[IViih malign eyes,"] Because there is some* 

thing apologetic in the word, my friend. 

Something that suggests forgiveness of sins — 

and spreads a cloak over all frailty. 

[With a sudden change of tone.] 

But / was a human being — then. And I» 

^_^too, had a life Jo live— and.* human, dfestiny 

to fulfil. And all that, look you, I let slip — 

bondwoman. Oh, it was a^sujcide — a deadly 

sin against myself I 

[Half whispering.] 

And that sin I cai LJicver expiateL 

[She seats herself near him beside the 
brook; keeps close, though unnoticed, 
watch upon nir 
of mind, plucl 
shrubs around them.] 



watch upon'him, and as though in absence 
nd, plucks some flowers from the 



IRENE. 



[Wiih apparent seif-coniroLl I should h ave 
y^\ borne children into the world — many chil 



i 



dren-7-real ^ chJIdKQrrJ^Qt. jpuchjcj^ 
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are hidden away in grave-vaults. That was 
my vocation. I ought never to Kavelierved 
ypu^poet. '\ " * " 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Lost in recollection.] Yet those were beauti* 
ful days, Irene. Marvellously beautiful days 
— as I now look back upon them. 

IRENE. 

[Looking at him with a soft expression.] 
Can you remember^a little word that you said 
— ^when you had finished — finished with mc 
and with our child ? [Nods to him.] Can you 
remember that little word, Arnold? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Looks inquiringly at her.] Did I say a lit- 
tle word then, which you still remember? 

IRENE. 

Yes, you did. Can you not recall it? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Shaking his head.] No; I can't say that I 
do. Not at the present moment, at any rate. 

IRENE. 

You, took both my hanjs^nd pressed tl\e m 
warmly.^ _And,I_ itood. .there in^catbless 
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Can you remember the summer when we 
used to sit like this outside the little peasant 
hut on the Lake of Taunitz? 

IRENE. 

[Ai^.] On Saturday evenings, yes — when 
we had finished our week's work — 



PROPESSOR RUBEK. 

— and taken the train out to the lake 
stay there over Sunday. 



-to 



IRENE. 

[IVM aft evil gleam of haired im her eyesJ\ 
It wasjtnepisode, Arnold. _ 

PROPESSOR RUBEK. 

[As if not hearing.^ Then,.toOr-yott^used 
to set birds swimming in the brook. * They 
were water:liliesjrhjch ypu-rr. 

IRENE. 

They were white swans. 



' PRbPliSSbR RUBEK. 

I meant swans; yes. And I remember that 
I fattened a great rough leaf to one of the 
•wans. It looked like a burdock-leaf— 
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IRENE. 

And then it turned into Lohengrin's boat 
— with the swan yoked to it. 

PROPESSOR RUBEK. 

How fond you were of that game, Irene. 

IRENE. 

We played it over and over again. 

PROPESSOR RUBEK. 

Every single Saturday, I believe— all the 
summer through. 

IRENE. 

You said I was thc^s^n that drew your 
boat. ^ '^ 

PROPESSOR RUBEK. 

Did I say so? Yes, I daresay I did. 

[Absorbed in the game.] 
Just see how the sea-gulls are' swimming 
down the stream 1 

IRENE. 

\Laughing.\ And all your ships have run 
ashorel 



\ 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

l^Tkr^WMg^ more leaves into the irook.^ I 

have ships enough in reserve. 

[Follows the leaves with his eyes» throws 
more into the brook, and says after a 
pause.] 

Irene, I have bought the little peasant hut 

beside the Lake of Taunitz. 

IRENE. 

Have you bought it? You often said you 
would, if you could afford it. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

The day came when I could afford it easily 
enough; and so I bought it. 

IRENE. 

[With a sidelong look at him.'] Then do 
you live out there now — in our pld hpuse?^ 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

No; I have had it pulled down long ago. 
And I have built myself a ^reat, hand some, 
comfortable villa on the site — with a park 
around if^IrtsT Bere tfiat we— 

[Stops and corrects himself.] 

—there that I usually live during the 
summer. 
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IRENE. 

{Mastering herscl/:\ So you and-and the 
otherjone live out there now? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

IWith a touth Of 'ifM''^''\ Yes. When 
^wifeandlarenottraveling-asweare 

this year. 

IRENE. 
\ Looking far before hcr:\ Lite wa. beauti- 
lull beautiful by.the Lake.of.Taun.t.. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[As though lookmg back into himself :\ And 
yet, Irene — 

IRENE. 

\CompletiHg his tliought.-] Yetjj^eJwoJ^t 
slip all that life andju beauty^ 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Softly, urgently:] Does repentance^come 
too late, now? ^ _^ 

' '^ ' " IRENE. 

[Does not answer, but sits silent, for a 
rnLnt; then she points over the upland^ 
Look there. Amold-now the .un .. go ng 
down behind the peak.. See what a red glow 
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the level rajn cast over all the heathery knolls 
out yonder. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[LifoAs where she is poiHting:\ It is long 
since I have seen a sunset in the mounuins. 



Or a sunrise? 



IRENE. 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

A sunrise I don't think I have ever seen. 

IRENE. 

\SmiUs as though lost in recoileetioH.] I 
once saw a marvellously lovely sunrise. 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

Did you? Where was that? 

IRENE. 

^ig^>>'S^ "P-.glIJL4L»gJLBf>""tain-top. 
You beguUed^^^ up there by promlsTng that 

^ »H oulri yr all rh^pyy' of thrrj^orld if 
only I— 

[She stops suddenly.] 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

If only you—? Well? 
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IRENE. 

I did as you told me — went with you up to 
the heights. And there I Jell upon myjcj^ees, 
and worshipped you, and served you. 
[Is silent for a moment; the^says softly.] 

Then I saw the sunrise. ^ 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[TumiPig the conversatioM.'] Should you 
not like to come and live with us in the villa 
down there? 

IRENE. 

[Loohs at him with a scornful smile.] With 
you — and the other woman? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[ Urgefitly, ] W ith . m e — as in o ur day s of 
creation. Yqu^cquld open all that jsjocked 
up in me. Can you not find it i n your^heart, ^ 
Irene? 

IRENE. 

[Shahing her head,'] _ I have no l ongex^the 
key to you, Arnold. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

You^have the keyl You and^jrou alppe 
have it ^"^iRrx^iftfiWSif^i] Heig^me — that I 
may be able to Ifve my If fe^ovcr again t 
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IRENE. 

[ImmevMi as de/cn.] Empty dreams! 
Idle — dead dreams. For our life there Uno 
resorrcc tion. " ^ ~ 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Curtly, breaking of.] Then let us go on 
playing. 

IRENE. 

Yes, playing, playin^ni<>nJX-E.^aXLPg^ 

[They sit and strew leaves and petals over 

the brook, where they float and sail away.] 
[Up the slope to the left at the back come 

Ulpiieim and Maia in hunting costume. 

After them comes the Servant with the 

leash of dogs, with which he coes out to 

the right] 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Guching sight of them.] Ah I there is lit- 
tie Maia, going out with the be ar-Jwnter, 

IRENE. 

Your lady; yes. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Or the other's. 

maia. 
[Looks arpund as she is erossing the uplu,id, 
sees the two sitting by the brook^ and eaiis out.] 
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Good-night, Professor 1 Dream of me. Now 
I am going off on my adventures! 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Caiis back to her.] What is to be the 
object of this adventure? 

MAIA. 

[Approaching.] I am going toj)utJj jcjjp 
the place of alltherest. 

'PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Mockingly.] AhaLsQ.yM,, ti).o» are .going 
to do that, J[ittle^ Maia? 

MAIA. 

Yes. And I've made a verse about it, and 
this is how it goes: 

[Sings triumphantly.] 
I am free! I am free! I am free! / 

No more life in the prison for me! ' 

I am free as a bird! I am frqe! 
For I believe I have awakened now — a t 
last. 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

It almost seems i 
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MAIA. 

\PrawiHg a deep irea/A.} Oh, how divinely 
light one feels on walcingl 

PROrKSSOR RUBEK. 

Good-night, Frau Maia-and good luck 
to— 

ULFHEIlf. 

[G»//r ou/, inierposmg.\ Hush, hushi— for 
the devil's sake Jet's have none of your wizard 

wishes. Don't you sec that we arc going out 
to shoot — 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

What Win you bring me home from the 
bunting. Maia? 

MAIA. 

You Shall have a bird of prey to model I 
shall wing one for you. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

\Uugks mo€kifigly and diUerfy.] YjigLXp 
^ wing things-without knowinjj what you are 
doing— has long been quite /iajrourway. 

MAIA. 

[Tosswg ker Mead.] Ohjust let me look 
after myftdf for thcJuturvSn^ 

(Nods and laughs roguishly.] ^ 
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Good-bye — and a good, peaceful summer 
night on the upland I 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Jestingly.] Thanks I and all the ill-luck 
in the world over you and your hunting! 

ULFHEIIf. 

[Roaring with iaughter.] There now. that 
is a wish worth having I 

IfAIA. 

[Laughing.] Thanks, thanks, thanks. Pro- 
fessor! 

[They have both crossed the visible portion 
of the upland, and go out through the 
bushes to the right.] 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[After a short /ause.'] A summer night on 
the upland! Yes. that would have been life! 

IRENE. 

[Suddenly^ with a wild expression in her 
eyes.] Will you have a summer nipht on the 
uj^land— with me? 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Stretching his arms wide.] ^Yt§, J[t9^^ 

come! 



•V 
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IRENE. 

My adored lord and master! 

PROPESSOR RUBBK. 

Oh, Irene 1 

, IRENE. 

[Hoarsfiy^ smiliHg and groping in her 
^€as/.] It will l>e jDnjj^ anjfpjsode — 
[Quickly, whispering.] 
Hus hl"-do not look rou nd, Arnold! 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[j4/so in a hw voice.] What is it? 

IRENE. 

A face that is staring at me. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[ Turns involuntarily,] Where? [ Wi/h a 

start] Ah! 

[The Sister of Mercy's head is partly 
visible among the bushes beside the 
descent to the left. Her eyes are immov- 
ably fixed on Irene.] 

IRENE. 

[J^ises and says sofiiy.] We must part, 
then. No, you must remain sitting. Do you 
hear? You must not go with me. 

[Bends over him and whispers.] 
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Till we meet again— to -night— on the ^p- 
land. 

professor RUBEK. 

And you will come, Irene? 

IRENE. 

Yes, certainly I will come. Wait for me 
here. 

professor RUBEK. 

[Repeats dreamily.] Summer night on the 
upland. With you. With you. 
[His eyes meet hers.] 

Oh,^Irene— that, might have been pur life. 
And that wc have forfeited— we two. 

IRENE. 

We see the irretrievabl e only when — 
'. ""[Briiks short off.] 

professor RUBEK. 

[LooJks inquiringly at her, ] When— ? 

IRENE. 

When we dead awaken. 

professor RUBEK. 

[Sliakes his head mournfully.] What do 
we really see then? 
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(Scene: a »iM .i 
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And be quiet, '' ^P?**©. 
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MAIA. 

Then I will not go another step with y<m. 
Do you hear? Not a single step! 

ULFHEIM. 

Ho, hot How can you get away from me 
here^ on the wild mountain-side? 

MAIA. 

I will jump over the precipice yonder, if 
need be 

ULFHEIM. 

And mangle and mash yourself up into 
dogs' meat! A juicy morsel! 
[Letirgo his hold.] 

As you please. Jump over the precipice 
if you want to. It's a dizzy drop. There's 
only one narrow footpath down it, and that's 
almost impassable. 

MAIA. 

[/>«/// Aer skiri with her hand and looks ai 
kirn with angry eyes.'] Well, you are a nice 
one to go hunting with! 

ULFHBIM. 

Say, rather, sporting. 
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MAIA. 

Ob! So you call this sport, do you? 

ULFHEIM. 

Yes; I venture to take that liberty. It is 
the sort of sport I like best of all. 

MAIA. 

{^Tossing her head,] Well, I must say! 
[After a pause; looks searchingly at him.] 
Why did you let the dogs loose up there? 

ULFHEIM. 

[Biinking his eyes and smiling^ So that 
th cy, too, might do a little hunting on their 
own account, don't you see? 

MAIA. 

There's not a word of truth in that! It 
wasn't for the dogs' sake that you let them 

go- 

ULFHEIM. 

\Siiii smiling.] Well, why did I let them 
go, then? Let us hear. 

MAIA. 

You ietJiicm.gfiLb<s?H? JPJi7S5!?.4i^^ get 
rid ^f Lan^^HeJOULtfllrW atter themand 
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bring them in again, you said. And in the 
meantime— oh, it was a pretty way to^bave! 

ULFHEIM. 

In the meantime? 

IfAIA. 

[CWf/jK leaking off^ No matterl 

ULFHEIIf. 

[/« a confidtniM iant^ Lars won't find 
theoL You can safely swear to that. He 
won't come with them before the time's up. 

MAIA. 

[Loakimg amgriiy Hi him.'\ No; I daresay 
not. 

ULFHEIM. 

[QUching ai her arm.'] For Lars , he 
knowi my — my methods of sport, you see* 

MAIA. 

[Eiiides ,him and measures him with a 
glanee.] Do you know what you look like, 
Mr. Ulfheim? 

ULrHBIM. 

I should think I'm probably most like my- 
seli 
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MAIA. 

Yes; there you're exactly right. For you're ^, 
the living image of a faun. 

ULFHEIM. 

A faun? 

MAIA. 

Yes, precisely; a faun. 

ULFHEIM. 

Afaunl Isn't that a sort of monster? Or 
a kind of a wood demon, as you might call it? 

MAIA. 

Yes; just the sort of a creature you are. A 
thing with a goat's beard andjoaUegs. Yes; 
and the faun h^tpitis, too. 

ULFHEIM. 

So, sol Has he horns, too? 

MAIA. 

A pair of ugly horns, jUst like yours; yes. 

ULFHEIM. 

Can you see the poor little horns / have? 

MAIA. 

Yes; I seem to see them quite phunly. 
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ULrHBIIf. 

[ToMm^ the do^s leash out of his po€kei.\ 
T hen I had better see aboqt tying yo g. 

MAIA. 

Have you gone quite mad? Would you 
tie me? 

ULFHEIM. 

If I am a demon let me be a demon. So 
that's the way of it? You can see the horns, 
can you? 

MAIA. 

\Soaihingiy.'\ There, there, therel Now 
try to behave nicely, Mr. Ulfheim. 
[Breaking off.] 

But what has become of that hunting castle 
of yours that you boasted so much of ? You 
said it lay somewhere hereabouts. 

ULFHEIM. 

\Pcinis wUh a flourish to the hu/.] There 
you have it, before your very eyes. 

MAIA. 

[loohs at him.^ That old pig-stye! 
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ULFHEIM. 

\ Laughing in his deard.] It has harboured 
morethan^nc^j^ X^"- 

MAIA. 

Was it there that that horrid man you 
told me about came to the king's daughter in 
the form of a bear? 

ULFHEIM. 

Yes, my fair companion of the chase, this 

is the scene. 

[With a gesture of invitation.l 

If you would deign to enter. 

MAIA. 

Tschl If ever I set foot in it— tschi 

ULFHEIM. 

Oh, two people can doze away a summer 
night in there comfortably enough. Or a 
whole summer, if it comes to thati 

MAIA. 

Thanks. One would need to have a pretty 
strong taste for that kind of thing. 
[Impaticntly.l 

Knnting i^^pedition. _ NJ)W I am going do wn^ 
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^^ Ac^hot^^ awaken down 

ULFHBIIC. 

he "r "'' '""" ^'""^ '""^ "^ *•' '•'''^ fr^'" 



MAIA. 

ir. TL 

down lonicwbcre or other, I supp^ 



That's your affair. There must be a way 



ULFHBIIf. 

[Ar/r/^V rawardi ike Airi. ] Oh, cer tainly! 
There ,s a sort of way-righrdS^^TThnace 
Of the precipice yonder— -^ 



MAIA. 



There, you see. With a little good will— 



ULPHEIIf. 

But just jroujry if you dare go that 



way. 



MAIA. 



[DauiifuUy.^ Doyouthinkl^oui't? 

ULPHEIIf. 

NeyeUiUhisworld^ -ifvoMdon^t i^ ^ nf 
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MAIA. 



{Uneasily^ Why, then come and help 
mel What else are you here for? 

ULFHEIM. 

Would you rather I should take you on my 
back? 

MAIA. 

Nonsense 1 

ULFHEIM. 

Or cany .you in my arms? 

MAIA. 

Now do stop talking that rubbish 1 

ULFHEIM. 

\Wiih suppressed exasperation.^ I once 
took a young girl, lifted her up from the 
mire of the streets and carried her in my 
arms. Next my heart I carried her. So I 
would have borne her all through life, lest 
haply she should strike her foot upon a stone. 
' For her shoes were worn very thitf when I 
found her. 

MAIA. 

And yet you took her up and carried her 
next vour heart? 
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ULFKEIlfp 

Took her up i)ut.otth£- gutter. and carried 
^hcr as high and as carefully, as I could. 
[With a grow ling l^ugh,] 
And do you know whaf-I-got^-ior^iny. .ge- 
ward? 

"" MAIA» 

Na What did you get? 

ULrHEIH. 

[L&aJb mi Aer^ imiUs and n^ds,\ I got the 
homsl The horns that you can^see^so 
plainly. Is not that a comicar story, madam 
B^r^murdress? 

MAIA« 

Oh, yes; comical enough 1 £ut I know 
another story that is still more comical. 

ULFHKIU. 

How does that story go? 

UAIA, 

This is how it goes. There was once a 

stupid girli who had both a father and a 

mother, but a rather poverty- stricken home. 

Then there came a high and mighty seign- 

*^eur into the midst of ail this poverty* And 
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he took the glrlln his arms-as you did-and 
travelled far, far away with her. 

ULFHEIM. 

Was she so anxious to be with him? 

MAIA. 

Yes; for she was stupid, you see. 

ULFHEIM. 

And he, no doubt, was a brilliant and 
beautiful personage? 

MAIA. 

Oh, no; he w»a't «> .uperUtively b«iuti. 

take her with him to.the__top_of tBrHfelittf 
oVLunuin. where there w«Jight and .un- 
shine without end, 

ULFHEIM. 

So he was a mountaineer, was be. that 
man? 

MAIA. 

' Yes, he was^in W« ^*y- 

ULFHEIM. 

And then he took the girl up with him? 
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MAIA. 

[IVM a t0s$ of the head.\ Took her up 
with him finelyt you may be surel Oh, not 
He beguiled her into a cold, clammy cage 
where^ u if lieemed to h e f, therewSTifeitber 
sunlight nor fresh air, but onlj^ gilding and 
great petrified'ghbsts of people ali round the 
walls. 

" ULFHEIM. 

Devil take me, but it served her right I 

MAIA. 

Yes; but don't you think it's a quite com* 
ical story/ all the same? 

ULFHEIM. 

\Looks ai her a tMment.\ Now listen to 
me, my good companion of the chase— 

4 

MAIA. 

Well* what is it now— 

ULFHEIM. 

Should not we two tack our p oor shr eds of 
Jife toge ther? '^ 

MAIA. 

Is His Worship inclined to set up as a 
patching tailor? 
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ULFHEIM. 

Yes, indeed he is. Might not we two try 
to draw the rags together here and there, so 
as to make some sort of a human life out of ^ 
them? 

MAIA. 

And when the j)ppr. Utters were quite worn 
out — ^what then? • 

ULFHEIM. 

\WUh a large gesture?^ Then _thcre we 
shall stond, free and serene— m the man and^ 
woman we really are I 

MAIA. 

[Zaugkiftg.] You, with your goat-legs, yesi 

ULFHEIM. 

And you, with your— Well, let that pass. 

MAIA. 

Yes; come — let us pass — on. 

ULFHEIM. 

Stop I Whither away, comrade? 

MAaA. 

Down to the hotel, of course. 
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ICAIA. 

[ Looks ai kirn m momimt^ and says raoiuiiiy. \ 
Come tiieiii and c any mc dotm into the 
depthii 

ULFHKtlf. 

[Puis kit mrm mround htr wmisfJ] Jt Si high 
time] The miit ii ufyn^ttgl 

MAIA. 

Ii the way down terrlhly dangerous? 

ULFHSm. 

The mounuin mist is more dangerous stilL 

IShe shakes him off, goei to the edge of the preci- 
pice and looks over, hut u^ru quickly h^ck.] 

ICoesMvmrdtAir.lau^AiMi.] What? Doe* 
It make you a Jittte giddy? 

MAIA. 

\Fam///.] Vet J that, loo. But go and 
look oven Those two, coming up— 

in.PHBIM. 

[Goes amd bends over the edge of ike frecf- 
file.] It's only your bird ol prey— and bis 
strange lady.' "'" • -• ^ ' ... — 
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MAIA. 

Can't we get past them — ^without their see* 
ing us? 

ULPHEIM. 

Impossible! The path is far too narrow. 
And there*s no other way down. 

MAIA. 

[Nerving kersei/.] Well, well, let us face 
them here, thenl 

ULPHEIM. 

Spoken like a true bear-killer, comradel 

(PnopESSoa RvBEKand Irbne appearVver 
the eJge of the precipice at the back. He 
hashti p) Aid over his shoulders, she has 
a fur cloak thrown loosely over her white 
drcii^ «o(i a swansdown hood over her 
head.] 

PROFESSOR RUBRK. 

[Siiii ofi// haifvUibie abovt ike edge. J What, 
Maial So we two meet once again? 

MAIA. 

[IViih assumed eooinese,] At your service. 

Won't you come up? 

[Propbssor RimEK climbs right up and 
holds out his hand to Irene, who also 
\ right to the top.] 
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ing— soon they'll be all around us like a wind- 
ing-sheetl 

IRENE. 

[ Wiih a siari and shiver. \ I know that! 

MAIA. 

{Drawing Ulfheim away.\ I/etji8_make^ 
haste and get down. 

ULFHEIM. 

\To Professor Rubek.] I cannot help 
more than one. Take refuge in the hut in 
the meantime — while the storm lasts. Then I 
shall send people, up to fetch the two of ^u 
away. 

IRENE. 

\In i€rrar:\ To fetch us away L, No^ nol 

ULFHEIM. 

\Harshly.\ To.tukc you by.force if neces- 
sary— for it's a matter of life and death here. 
Now, you know it [^^ Maia.] 'Co^^ 
and don't fea r to' trust yourself Tn your corn - 
fade's bands.^ ^ 

MAIA. 

[ainging i9 A/w.] Oh^ how I shaU-Tejoice 
and sing if I gej^down wltb^^ 
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ULFHEIM. 

[Begins the deseettt and ealU to the ct/iers.] 

You'll wait then in the hut till the men come 

with ropes, and fetch you away. 

[Ulfheiu, with Maia in his arms, clambers 
rapidly but warily down the precipice] 

IRENE 

[Zochs for some time at Professor Rubek 
with terror-stricken eyes.] Did you hear that, 
Arnold? — men are coming up to fetch me 
awayl Many men will come up here. 

professor rubek. 
Do not be alarmed, Irene! 

IRENE. ' 

[/n growing terror.] And she, the woman 
in black — she will come, too; for she must 
have missed me long ago. ^ndjhenjhe will 
seize me, Amoldl And put me in the strait- 
waistcoaL. ..Oh, she has it with her, in her box. 
I have.aeen.it with my own eyes. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Not^ajonl^shaljMbe suff^^^^ to touch you. 

IRENE. 

[IVith a wild smile.] Oh. no — I myself 
ha ve a reso urce agamstihat 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

What resource do you mean? 

IRENE. 

[DrawiMi oui ihe kmfe.\ ThisI 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

{Tries io uiu U.] Have jrou a knife? 

IRENE. 

Always, always — both day and night — in 
bed as welll 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Give me that knife, Irenel 

IRENE. 

[C^ficeaiifig U.] You shall not have it I 
may very likely find a use for it myself. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

What use can you have for it here? 

IRENE. 

{Looks fixedly at ^ilw.]_It was intended for 
you, Arnold. ~ "''*" "'" . - 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

For me I 
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IRENE. 

As we were sitting by the Lake of Taunitx 
last evening — 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

By the Lake of — 

IRENE. 

—routside the peasant's hut — ^and playing 
with swans and water lilic 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

What then— what then? 

IRENF^ 

— and when I beard you jay^with such 
deathly icy coldness that I was nothing but 
an episode inT your lifcP^ 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

It was you that said that, Irene, not L 

IRENE. 

[ConiifiuiHg.'] — then I had my knife out; 
I wanted to sub you in the back with it. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

[Darkiy.1 And why did you hold your 
hand? 
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IRBNB. 

. ^^A fl""»«d "Pon me with a sudden 
horror »5»^you weredead >Jr«d^]o^ ^^ 



Dead? 



PROFESSOR RUBBK. 



IRENK. 

DeadI Dead, you us well as I. We sat 
rtc.e^theLaJceofTa«nita.we-tWoday. 
cold bod.es-and played with each other. 

PROrESSOR RUBBK. 

no! 17*' "*!! '''*' ^'°« *'««»' but you do 
not undersund me. ^ " 

IRENE. 

T hen where Juhcbumiag. desire for me 
^ h« you fought and ba«,ed^gai„:t w'^.r 
^freely forth before Jk^^XTynftiatr 
arisen from the dead? "^- 

PROFBSSOR RUBER. 

Our love is assuredly not dead, lyp^. 

IRENE. 

> . "^^ -'•^« »hat>long, to the life of earth- 
( U.e be5stifHl_^a«,^U^ 
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inscrut able life of earth — that is dead in botKc 

of u£' "^ 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

[PassioMa/€/^ .'\ A nd_doxQ"APOwJhaLlust 
that love — it isburni nga nd seething in me as 
KOTlylwcYer before.? 



And I? 

am? 



IRENE. 

Have you forgotten who I now 



PROFESSOR RUBER. 

Be who or what you please, for aught I 
care! For me you are the woman I see in 
my dreams of you. 

IRENE. 

I ,haye stood on the turn-table — naked — 
and made..a.show.of.iny8$lf to many hundreds 
of men — after you. 

PROFESSOR RUBER. 

It was I that drove you to the turn*table — 
blind as I then was — I who placed the dead 
clay-image above the happiness of life — of 
love. 

IRENE. 

[Lookiftg dawM.'\ Too late — too late! 



4» 
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PROFESSOR RUBEJC 

Not by a hair's breadth has all that has 
passed in the interval lowered you in my eyes. 

IRENE. 

i^^M head erectl Nor in my own! 

PROPESSOil RUBEK. 

Well, what then I Then we are free— and 
there is still time for us to live our life, Irene. 



IRENE. 

^^\^!^'^^''^'\ ThejteuaaorJife 
Jl?5?3LlJ!3ytAWsen. 



Is dead In me, Arnold. 



And I look for you. And I find ynn— an^ 
then I see that you aijrf jiTT ^^> d fad m I 
have lain. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Oh, how utterly you are astray! Both in us 
^and around us life is germinating and throb- 
bing as fiercely as everl 

IRElfE. 

\SmiUHg and shaking her Aead.} The young 
woman of your Resurrection Day can see all 
life lying on lu bier. 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

ITArawmg his arms violently around her.] 
Then let two of the dead — us two— for once 
live II fe tci Its uttermost^tKSJor^^ 
to our graves again 1^^ 

IRENE. 

[ JVHh a shrieh.} Amoldl 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

But not here in the half darknessl Not 
here with this hideous darWjih^ 
around usl 



IRENE. 



[Carried away by passion^ No, no— up in 
the light, and in all the gljturing gloryU-Up 
to the PeafbrSromisel 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 
Th ere we will b ^^^ ^"r piarriAf^g.feaat. 

Irene— oh, m y belove d! 

IRENE. 

[Protuily^ The sun may freely look on^ 
us, Arnold.. . . 
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PROFESSOR RUBEK. 



All the powers of light may freely look 
-*on us-^and all the powers of darkness, (oo. 
[Seiusker hand.'] Will you then follow me, 
oh m y grace-g iven bride? 



IRENE. 



[As though transfigured^ I follow you 
freely and gladly, my lord and masterT 



PROFESSOR RUBEK. 



\Drawing her along with him^ We must 
first pass through the mists, Irene, and^th'eri— 



IRENE. 

Yes; through all the misu, and then right 
up to the summit of the towerlLh'at shines in 
*the sunrise. 

[The mist-clouds close in over the scene. 
Professor Kubek and Irene, hand in 
hand, climb up over the snow-field to the 
rieht and soon disappear amon^ the lower 
clciuds. Keen storm-gusts hurtle and. 
whistle through the air.] 

[The Sister of Mercy appears up in the 
stone-scree to^ the left She stops and 
looks around silently and searching]).} 

[Maia can be heard singing triumphantly 
far in the depths below.] 
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MAIA. 

1 am free! I am free! I am free! 
No more life in the prison for me! 
I am free as a bird! I am free! 

[Suddenly a sound like thunder Is hprd 
^ f rom high up on the snow-field, which 
gHdes and whVis downwards with rushing 
Speed. Professor Kubek and Irene 
ckn be dimly discerned as they are whirled 
along with the masses of snow and buned 
in them.] 

the sister of mercy. 
{Gives a shriek.stretehes out her arms towards 

them.] Irene! 

rStands silent a moment, then makes the 
^8?^ of the cross before her in the air. and 
says:] 
Pax vobiscuml 

[Maia's triumphant song sounds from still 
further down below.] 
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